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A fresh and rewarding approach 
to the problems of aesthetics 


Art and Beauty 


By MAX SCHOEN 


jo author describes this book as an attempt to ‘‘ present in 

an unpretentious, and as brief, concise, and clear a manner as 
is within my power, what I have learned after years of sincere 
searching, about art, artists, and artistic activity, from those who 
have a right to speak, the creators themselves.’’ He discusses the 
artistic activity and the creative mind, investigates the experience 
of beauty from the layman’s as well as the artist’s viewpoint, 
synthesizes the theories of beauty and tests his definition by direct 
application to the arts. The book is compellingly written, in a 
style that makes the subject as definite as possible, and is rich in 
significant quotations from artists, critics, and art lovers. With 
decorative typography and binding. $2.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Neo vou Gry 
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ON PERSUASION 


HILE reading books on logic, one is offered a picture of valid 
reasoning as a movement from definitely ascertained prem- 
ises to a conclusion which is strictly implied. Once valid, the con- 
elusion is always valid and for all minds; and the passage from 
premise to conclusion is obligatory for rational thought. Even if 
the belief is not certain but probable, the degree of its probability 
is certain. The procedure is so definite and straightforward that 
all persuasion of one intelligent being by another should be a rela- 
tively simple matter; yet if one turns to actual reasoning, the situa- 
tion is altogether different. Take a man who held a certain politi- 
cal opinion some years ago, for example, that the Government 
should intervene in affairs as little as possible. We can imagine 
that powerful arguments were brought by friends against this posi- 
tion, but with no effect upon him whatever. The facts cited to 
refute his view seemed to him either unimportant or pointing in 
another direction. Why is it that the friends could not agree? Per- 
haps one of the parties to the dispute was thinking irrationally ; 
but it is equally possible that both parties were animated by ra- 
tional considerations. Here then we have the self-same arguments, 
convincing to the one side and unconvincing to the other. And now 
this individual has changed his view; is it because he has gained in 
experience? Hardly, since all the relevant facts had been called to 
his attention already ; now they seem important to him, when before 
they did not. And in discussing the matter with new opponents 
now, he is resorting to the same old arguments which failed to in- 
fluence him in the past. The facts and the arguments have re- 
mained the same but their significance has altered for him. He 
has ‘‘seen the light.’’ There was implicit in his mind some general 
framework of ideas, outlook, criteria, and this has been replaced by 
another. Within the former framework, the considerations in favor 
of government intervention lacked convincing force; within the 
latter they are to the point. Strict reasoning is therefore seen to be 
neither strict, nor binding upon all; it operates upon a vague back- 
ground of ideas not explicitly demonstrable but coming rather as an 
individual growth. 
In speaking of persuasion I do not mean merely the process by 
which one persuades another; I mean self-persuasion primarily, 
that is to say, the valid way of building up one’s own beliefs. 
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Data are not born but made, and they become such according as 
they fit into the framework, which itself is a set of data forming a 
pattern. In the beginning data are only elements of experience. 
It is very rare that an element preserves its original shape; it must 
be cut and polished, and in extreme cases it may be discarded. Of 
course, every element has an instinct for self-preservation; it has 
what has been called a ‘‘doxic’’ character; it asserts itself. More- 
over, it tends to reproduce itself; that is, every element is a sign, 
it possesses certain tentative implications. But elements can not 
form a community in their brute nature, for they and their progeny 
conflict with one another. The process of forming a community 
out of the mob of the elements of experience is one of education, 
in which each element is induced to modify itself in the interests 
of the whole. One must not think of these elements as absolutes, 
or as rigid atoms which can only come into collision with one 
another; they are fluid, potencies rather than actualities, with no 
definite nature until after they have entered the community. And 
their nature is never finally determined, because the community is 
never finally completed. The heresy of rigid data is at the root of 
the conception of strict reasoning. 

But to deny that data are rigid is not to assert that they are ab- 
solutely indeterminate, to be moulded into any shape by the pat- 
tern. Experience is tenacious; it is never quite rationalized ; what- 
ever the operation of mind upon it, experience preserves a brute 
and arbitrary element. The pattern is no more rigid, no more 
something definite in itself, than are the data; the pattern is modi- 
fied by experience, as experience is modified by the pattern. As I 
will indicate later, the original sense of an element of experience is 
a determining factor in the fate of a theory. Given two or three 
theories about the same facts, what is it that determines one as 
valid and excludes the others? ‘We will assume that all three are 
coherent and simple; and all three ‘‘explain’’ the facts equally 
well. But to explain the facts is not enough; a theory must be true. 
Many worlds are possible, but only one is chosen; this is not a ra- 
tional fact, and the question which of the many worlds is actual 
can be settled only by inspection. Experience contributes to knowl- 
edge the factor of brute fact. Thus a theory must not only explain 
the facts, it must express them, that is to say, preserve the doxic 
element of experience, as much as possible. 

Strict reasoning applies only to that stage of thought in which 
elements have been already tested and made into data; what we may 
well call organic thinking applies to the stage of thought in which 
data are in the making. Thought takes place in a solid medium, so 
to speak; behind the plane of strict reasoning, there is the third di- 
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mension of organic reasoning. Thinking is a process in which the 
mind moves with all its past history into a cognitive future; but the 
process is creative; the past does not control the new beyond a cer- 
tain point, and causality is retrospective. Descartes believed that 
by emptying mind of all content, he could purify it of all bias, and 
then tackle the problem of knowledge with greater hope of attain- 
ing the truth. But there is no mind apart from content; similarly, 
apart from mind, data are indeterminate elements. This is made 
obvious in the education of the child; the mind of the child can not 
grow unless society furnishes it with some solid matter in the shape 
of belief to bite upon and assimilate. 

‘“What has all this to do with theory of knowledge?’’ an im- 
patient opponent might object. ‘‘You are discussing how in fact 
we form our beliefs, and from this you attempt to draw conclusions 
concerning the validity of strict reasoning. But, this is to confuse 
existence with validity, and psychology with epistemology.’’ I must 
state most emphatically that in this essay I am concerned with valid 
thought and valid persuasion, with how an individual ought to 
arrive at his beliefs and not with how he happens to arrive at them. 
The actual procedure of thought has been nevertheless a considera- 
tion in my argument, and for the following reason: I have tried to 
show that the validating form ‘‘p is true, p implies q, therefore q 
is true’’ is simply irrelevant (at least for a large portion of thought) 
because the conditions which it prescribes do not obtain, because 
definite atomic truths and rigidly necessary implications are not 
to be had in the universe of concrete discourse. Thus, the issue is 
not between psychological process on the one hand, and logical 
norms on the other, but between norms of inference which are fan- 
tastie and those which have an application. The logic of strict rea- 
soning is, one might say, non-Euclidean. 

An analogous issue is one between norms believed in academically 
and norms taken seriously and appealed to in practice. The ques- 
tion is, which norms do we acknowledge as valid while actually en- 
gaged in solving problems and searching for the truth. Consider 
David Hume working on his Treatise ; he reaches the conclusion that 
belief in causality is not valid and that we have no right to think 
that if we hit one billiard ball with another, the first one will move. 
Thereupon, in order to escape the depression induced by his scep- 
tical philosophy, he goes off to play a game of billiards. Can he 
then be said to have really believed his sceptical doctrine? What 
I have in mind is something very similar; in our logic-books we 
speak of strict implication and its appropriate law of inference, but 


in the actual work of reasoning we make appeal to entirely differ- 
ent norms. 
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Generally speaking, the relevant context is an unconscious philo- 
sophical theory. In the Middle Ages, elements had to fit into a 
theological framework; nowadays they must adapt themselves to 
the scientific climate; and the modern age is as dogmatic about the 
scientific outlook as the medieval thinkers were about their theo- 
logical presuppositions. Not elements only, but patterns also, may 
be modified or discarded, and for various reasons. In the first 
place, because of their inability to adapt themselves to the growth 
of experience. Unless a theory remains fresh and flexible, it suc- 
cumbs; probably no theory can remain fresh forever. Elements 
develop a resistance of their own, often in proportion to their num- 
ber; there are so many of them and as soon as the old ones are ex- 
plained away, new ones appear. In the end, tenacity tells; and the 
theory is imperceptibly worn away by the cumulative force of mi- 
nute considerations, so much so that it is impossible to put one’s 
finger on the exact factor which led to the abandonment of the 
theory. There is no distinguishable straw which is the last straw. 
For the most part, a general pattern resists death by allowing itself 
to be modified; patterns grow, and even when they are seemingly 
discarded, they are taken up into another and wider pattern. Num- 
bers alone do not determine the issue of the battle; strategy is im- 
portant; and the framework is assaulted at widely separated points, 
with the result that its cohesive force is weakened. This should be 
noted: the victorious strength of the new elements proceeds from 
the fact that they adumbrate a new and alternative pattern more 
satisfactory than the one in use. Thus, ultimately, it is a conflict 
between patterns. Persuasion is not a mechanical process, but a 
living growth in which elements are gradually assimilated, and 
ultimately modify those very tissues which assimilate them; and 
like all growth, persuasion is unconscious in its greater part. 

Secondly, a general pattern may crumble through an internal 
collapse; this is the test of time. Merely to understand the theory 
as stated is not to know that theory. An idea must not only be 
thought but experienced as well and lived with; one must become 
intimate with it as with a friend, or absorb it, as one absorbs the 
language and customs of a people by living among them. A theory 
which dazzles at first may not survive the test of routine everyday 
companionship; with the passage of time the historical, accidental 
factors are eliminated, and the theory stands naked before the mind. 
A theory has an exterior and also an interior; and this interior is 
constituted by its many-sided implications and its interlockings 
with other theories. Now, these can not be appreciated at a first 
glance. An ordinary mind may invent a new idea, but it takes an 
extraordinary mind to apprehend its implications in a thoroughgo- 
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ing manner; thus, the test of time may mean that a theory, which 
when first launched remained unnoticed, later became a dominating 
conception when its significance was understood. 

So far we have emphasized the importance of the total pattern 
in the rational formation of belief; equally notable is the factor of 
vividness in apprehension and in evocation. Has the reader had 
the experience of what I might call the realization of an idea? This 
man read his Kant years ago, as a student; he was a diligent stu- 
dent and learned his material well. In fact, he believed he had 
mastered it. Later he entered on an inquiry into certain problems 
of knowledge which arose from his own life or thought; they tor- 
mented him and he was obliged to cope with them. He thought 
backwards until the problems dovetailed with the discussions by 
Kant; then, he had a vivid sense of realization, and the feeling that 
now only had he begun to understand him. ‘‘This is what Kant 
meant and I did not know it; rather, I knew it but I had not real- 
ized it.’’ Realization is congruent with genuine experience, in the 
sense of apprehension of a datum, or an idea, or a problem as real. 
Normally, we limit experience to sense-perception; yet such ex- 
perience is often inert and therefore rationally irrelevant. Genuine 
thought is a process, a movement of the mind initiated by freshness 
of apprehension; an experience which has no momentum, which is 
a possession but not an activity, plays no réle in the life of reason. 
Often the reason why so much discussion among individuals is futile 
is because what one person realizes vividly, the other does not. Evo- 
cation is the process by which vividness is conveyed; it is the presen- 
tation of a viewpoint in such a manner that it becomes real for the 
public. It is said that argument is a way by which an individual 
experience is made common property; in fact, an argument has 
much less persuasive force than the vivid evocation of an experi- 
ence. The enumeration of all the relevant points in favor of a 
theory and against its opposite can never be completed; far more 
effective is it to state a viewpoint in all its concreteness and in all 
its significant implications, and then stop; the arguments become 
relevant only after this stage has been concluded. 

Consider a situation in which the issue is not one as to evidence, 
but as to what constitutes evidence, an issue as to ultimate criteria, 
ultimate values, ultimate premises. How can argument help in such 
a situation? Of what avail is scientific evidence to the mystic, be- 
lieving as he does that sensation is the gateway to illusion? Or, 
how can rationalistic considerations have any influence on the funda- 
mentalist for whom authority—and not reason—is the basis of be- 
lief? Surely, argument is beside the point, because there is no 
common ground. Evocation is the only way, but conceived in a 
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wider sense than that of vivid presentation. The mystic or the 
fundamentalist can be impressed, if at all, by the contemplation of 
an alternative standpoint in its character as informing a way of 
life, as a focus of civilization, a motive power of a world. It is a 
comparison between two worlds. The opponent is led into the 
milieu in which the idea in question is lived and practiced; he is 
required to pass judgment upon the whole civilization permeated 
by the viewpoint in dispute, after he has actively participated in 
its movement. It is a judgment, through life, of a way of life. 
This is the appeal to an ultimate intuition of worth, based on a 
thoroughgoing embodiment of an idea. After all, vividness pro- 
ceeds from apprehension of value, of significance, of importance. 

So far, we have singled out three different rational grounds of 
belief: the criterion or method of judgment, the general pattern in 
its relevance to the datum, and vividness of apprehension. 

Without a doubt, in reasoning so conceived, subjectivity has a 
place. Vividness is a personal experience; something to be appreci- 
ated and not to be indicated as a definite ‘‘this,’’ or to be set down 
in a concept. But subjectivity need not be the scarecrow it has 
been in epistemology ; knowledge is a valid human activity and as 
such can not fail to involve both phases, the objective and the sub- 
jective, and any dissociation of the two would be an arbitrary, 
though in certain cases useful, proceeding. Having first set for 
reason the ideal of clear and distinct thinking which reaches cer- 
tainty through orderly inference from self-evident premises, when 
then we realize that belief is not exempt from the hazards of tem- 
poral existence, that it is relative and changing, we are apt to rush 
to the conclusion that thought is irrational. But to give up the 
Cartesian ideal is not to fall into scepticism; there are other types 
of rationality than the mathematical model. The Cartesian ideal 
was modelled on mathematics, which has now given up the concep- 
tion of self-evident premises; in fact, in modern mathematics there 
is hardly that which may be called belief. But though the mathe- 
matical master has changed his ways, the philosophical disciple still 
lingers in the old paths. 

There is one realm of thought in which strictness of inference 
seems to hold the field, and that is science, especially physical sci- 
ence. There, we seem to achieve an emancipation from subjectivity, 
and the greatest possible approximation to clear and distinct think- 
ing. Yet, it would be a mistake to suppose that in science, infer- 
ence is a self-dependent process, in which a general background is 
irrelevant; scientific inference is valid only within the framework 
of certain general ideas, like that of the objective reality of matter, 
of the existence of some measure of order in nature, and of the 
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validity of quantitative methods. Thus, as we pointed above, sci- 
entific evidence is without force to the mystic, who rejects sense- 
perception. Science seems to be certain in its results, because it 
accepts without question the general presuppositions upon which 
these results are based. Like all special disciplines, science has a 
way of disposing of whatever is essentially doubtful in its realm, 
by simply refusing to envisage it as a problem at all, and accepting 
it as certain from the very start. 

Still, the fact remains that given the general presuppositions 
and the particulars of observation, inference in science is fairly 
strict and of universal validity. Is, then, our previous account of 
reasoning wrong—have we been depicting inference as it is trans- 
acted merely in realms of knowledge which have not yet attained 
maturity? The reply is that science obtains its results at a price. 
In organic reasoning, the general pattern to which the data are 
relevant is thoroughly permeated with content; in science, it is the 
bare abstraction of general order. Of experience, only that aspect 
is noted by science which is common to all observers under defined 
conditions. The quality of vividness is transformed into a quanti- 
tative element; one datum is preferred to another if it fits with a 
greater number of data. Strictness of thought is achieved in sci- 
ence by means of a diminution of material truth. The mathematical 
method yields a complete knowledge of the partial; organic reason- 
ing leads to an incomplete knowledge of the whole. In truth, it is 
not a question of choosing between the two methods; both are nec- 
essary moments in the rhythmical advance of knowledge; and the 
account of thinking given in these pages is concerned with only 
one of these phases. 

Not only scienée, but all special disciplines, including conduct 
and religion, achieve certainty through limitation. Each of these 
disciplines is a vision of reality from a special standpoint, and an 
exclusion of whatever does not come under that standpoint. Such 
concentration is indispensable for progress, but, if not corrected 
somehow, makes for blindness. So long as alternative standpoints 
are not considered, the results of one’s own method stand alone, 
possess the mind, appear as absolute. Philosophy is the escape from 
such intellectual provincialism; it means fresh air and spacious- 
ness ; it is the vision of the endless variety of standpoints (Spinoza’s 
infinity of attributes of God) and the liberation from the dominion 
of any one of them. For this reason, the recent attempt to introduce 
the scientific method into philosophy does violence to the very na- 
ture of philosophic reflection, which is criticism of any method, 
scientific or other. Nor would it be right for philosophy to erect 
a new method of its own; this would only result in creating a fresh 
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problem, instead of solving the old ones. Philosophy is not a new 
special discipline; it is the interplay and the inter-criticism of all 
the methods and the special standpoints. , 

In philosophic thought, precision is ruled out from the start. 
Scientific precision is a derivative of scientific methodology; phi- 
losophy is the objective discussion of methods and criteria. Per- 
haps it is impossible for the mind to function without some method, 
or rule of operation; but at least philosophy is not naive in what it 
does; the transition from the special disciplines to philosophy is a 
change from unconscious to self-conscious reflection. Philosophy 
is the criticism of criteria, through a mutual comparison of criteria 
and through a relating of them to the fullness of experience. In this 
respect, philosophy is not unlike ordinary reflection. All ordinary 
reflection is metaphysical, though unconsciously so; not only does 
it judge data, but also the methods by which data are secured. 
That is why the appeal to common sense is valuable ; common sense, 
when it is not only common but sensible as well, rejects the narrow- 
ness of methodology, and criticizes the results of a special stand- 
point in the light of experience as a whole. Philosophy is natural 
thinking, a return to ordinary reflection, but on a higher level; the 
metaphysical attitude consists, not in the rejection of methodolog- 
ical results, but in the relating of them to one another, and to experi- 
ence. 


RAPHAEL DEMOS. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





LOGIC AND SUPERSTITION 


b Figcennins traditionally neglect the consideration of human 

circumstances in their reflections and writings. This is no 
doubt the cause of so many errors in their thinking. It seems that 
the work of making abstractions engenders the habit of thinking 
that the abstractions one has made have an independent existence 
of their own. The penalty of ignoring the concrete human back- 
ground of our thinking is that our house of reason frequently topples 
over. 

Nowhere more than in the field of mathematics has it become 
demonstrated that indiscriminate abstraction leads to utter chaos. 
Logical abstraction has made mathematics the most exact of sciences. 
But because mathematical abstractions have been created without 
due regard to their cultural background, the science of mathematics 
has recently been shaken to its foundations. 

Why were mathematicians so much upset by non-euclidean geome- 
try? Was it not merely because the simplified abstractions were so 
widely removed from the cultural setting in which euclidean geome- 
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try had had its origin and of which it was a part? The euclidean 
geometers had erroneously assumed that the laws of geometry could 
be discovered by an abstract thinking mind as existing in an equally 
abstract domain of space. What they have neglected to consider 
was that euclidean geometry was a product of a very definite social 
or civilizational system. Had they taken this fact into account there 
would always have been a place for non-euclidean geometries. 

The recent development of postulation conceptions in mathe- 
matics as well as in other sciences represents just such a recognition 
of the concrete circumstances of one’s thinking as we are suggesting. 
To say that axioms are postulates is to take account of the cultural 
traditions and general human background of a science as well as of 
the particular circumstances of an individual thinker. 

The reconstruction of physics, which is sometimes said to have 
been necessary because of its faulty erection upon a euclidean foun- 
dation, arose out of the more fundamental need to take into account 
its cultural implications. Newtonian mechanics like euclidean 
geometry was accepted as the final product of necessary laws of 
thought and a necessary kind of nature. What one misses in the 
Newtonian mechanics is an appreciation that it was built up upon 
a single type of factors of which there were many other kinds. 
Thus the upsetting influence of relativity theory.' 

If the consideration of cultural background is so important in 
the mathematical sciences how much more necessary is it in the 
humanistic disciplines. In a reeent enlightening article in this 
JOURNAL? Mr. Lesser stimulates this type of reflection in connection 
with the problem of primitive superstition. This writer points out 
in effect that when we differentiate between the superstition of so- 
called primitive people and our own rationality we merely overlook 
the fundamental cultural conditions at the basis of both of these 
types of attitudes. 

And yet it is questionable whether the problem of superstition 
can be so easily disposed of. It seems to the present writer that Mr. 
Lesser stops short in his emphasis upon cultural background, for he 
goes on to assert that superstition has no other criterion but that of 
noneonformity with a system. For example, he denies that it is 
superstitious for a Pawnee to refuse to tell a coyote story in the 
summer in order to avoid being bitten by a serpent. This is not a 
superstition, he says, because it is tied up with a whole system of 
beliefs and is congruent with that system. 

1It is certainly ridiculous even to suggest that the history of our sciences 
should have been different than it really has been, but this does not invalidate 
our judgment as to what have been the factors that have been required for its 


improvement. 
2Volume XXVIII, pp. 617-628. 
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How shall we define superstition? Mr. Lesser declines to define 
it as ways of believing or thinking which are not in acéérd with 
natural phenomena, although most scholars would do so. Rather, he 
believes that superstition is merely the opposite of rationality, and 
therefore because among the primitives the soi disant superstitions 
fit into a system of similar beliefs, they are not really superstitions 
because they are not illogical or irrational. 

By objecting to an established definition of superstition Mr. 
Lesser clearly indicates that our manner of defining superstition is 
probably not an arbitrary matter. Personally we should not be in- 
clined to disagree with Mr. Lesser’s definition were it not that it is 
based upon a violation of the principle to examine the cultural 
background of important human phenomena. 

To be precise, Mr. Lesser as an ethnologist erroneously accepts 
the principle that among primitive people there is no rationality, 
namely, the accordance of belief or practice with fact. This would 
seem to imply that there is a difference in kind between*the actual 
cultural conditions in so-called primitive and highly evolved civiliza- 
tions. 

Is it not a misstatement of the cultural circumstances of the 
Pawnee Indians to say that they have no rationality in our sense? 
Where is the evidence for an absolute difference between the Pawnee 
eulture and the European? What difference there is amounts merely 
to the fact that the men of European culture (some of them) have 
developed an elaborate system of facts, whereas the Pawnees have 
a smaller system. Conversely it is hardly fair to say that the Pawnees 
have perhaps a larger system of mythical beliefs, whereas the 
European peoples as a group have a smaller system. Does there 
not exist among the Pawnees any type of logic according to which 
beliefs are equated with facts? It is really difficult to believe that 
they can carry on their various practical activities without such 
ways of thinking. This fact is indeed sufficiently realized by Mr. 
Lesser in one place (for he speaks of uncodified primitive reason- 
ing) though overlooked in another. 

We may well agree that rationality or logicality means that ele- 
ments in a system fit together. But there are two questions here. 
First, what is the system to which we must refer some particular 
way of thinking, and secondly, why can not superstitious elements 
fit into a superstitious system ? 

As to the first question, every group of human individuals have 
built up a system of thinking, believing, and practising, performed 
as adjustments to existential things. When the Pawnees required 
game they used weapons and knew they could not get it exclusively 
by incantations. Whatever ceremonies they indulged in before the 
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hunt were socially developed accretions precisely as is our prayer 
ceremony at the opening of Congress. Is there any reason why we 
should not expect any particular belief or practice to conform to 
this system of uncodified rules of reason or action? 

Because all human groups possess such general rational systems 
as parts of their civilization we are obliged to judge the merits of 
particular beliefs and practices. Accordingly, when one healer rubs 
a concoction on the wounding knife in order to cure the wound, we 
call this a superstitious practice, whereas treatments applying prin- 
ciples derived from observation of the nature of cells and the effect 
upon them of drugs and maggots are not considered superstitions.® 

Does not the problem of superstition cut across the boundaries 
of particular cultural groups? Superstitions imply the question 
whether individuals or groups of individuals are responding ef- 
fectively to objective conditions no matter what else they may do as 
participants in a certain cultural organization. There seems to be 
therefore no good reason to object that superstition is a matter of 
conformity to nature, if not to reason. 

As to the second question. Ethnographic study indicates con- 
elusively that every cultural unit harbors in its civilizational equip- 
ment superstitious and non-superstitious systems. It follows then 
that there are logical organizations of both superstitious and non- 
superstitious elements. 

To keep close to the concrete conditions of a civilization means 
inevitably to set aside the condemnation of one kind of civilization 
and the unqualified approval of another. In view, however, of the 
tremendous number of superstitions in every civilization it is not 
an especially desirable form of anti-dogmatism to minimize the super- 
stition of any particular group. Rather than attempt to show that 
the so-called primitives are not superstitious it may be expedient to 
point out that the personnel of complicated civilizations are more 
superstitious than they themselves like to believe. As it happens, 
probably the best method of equating civilizations is to refer to gen- 
eral philosophies and cosmologies which are mostly superstitious no 
matter where found. In this connection it is not unfair to mention 
the suggestion now frequently made that such cosmologies as Edding- 
ton builds up are rather heavily charged with superstition, although 
Eddington may otherwise be a great scientist. 

In conclusion, then, the writer wishes to point out again that 
logic demands a very circumspect consideration of the cultural de- 
tails of whatever type of system one builds up. Ethnologists and 
social psychologists especially find themselves hampered when they 


8 We must, of course, allow for the fact that the details of our science may 
turn out to be superstitions. 
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neglect the intimate details of the facts they propose to generalize 
and abstract. 


J. R. KANnTor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





SUPERSTITION AND LOGIC 


FEEL much indebted to Mr. Lesser for the pages? devoted to 
what I venture to call in shop jargon the concept of superstition. 
I am indebted because he calls attention to a very interesting point, 
whether discussed in one phraseology or another. Nevertheless, since 
Janguage is our tool (perhaps not the only one) of communication, 
criticism, imagination, and intellectual nonsense, phraseology is im- 
portant, and what I have to say is for the most part only a comment 
on some of the terms used by Mr. Lesser. It does not, I think, mean 
any objection to his point of view, though it may to his way of 
phrasing it. 

After all, a point of view is a point of view; it is not the things 
or facts to which the point of view refers. In the same way a con- 
cept is not an existing thing or the non-existence of anything. Thirty 
or thirty-five years ago the concept of consciousness was generally 
understood and used by most psychologists. Later it came to be 
regarded as an academic joke, as the rock of ages of the type of 
metaphysics which aimed at reinstating supernaturalism (usually 
called the Absolute) by logic, by pure rationalism, but not by observa- 
tion and evidence. Was there or was there not anything that it might 
be useful to call consciousness? It was not for rationalism or logic to 
decide. That must depend upon observation and a convenient un- 
ambiguous usage of words to be agreed upon. 

And this reminds me of how, perhaps fifteen years ago, the word 
‘*rationalist’’ was a term of serious disparagement. We had been 
escaping for some time from the fallacy of confusing dialectical or 
logical ‘‘rational’’ consistence with ‘‘existential’’ accuracy, from 
the faith that the equation 1 + 1 = 2 is proof that there are two exist- 
ing things. This is why it sounds, to me at least, so amusing to praise 
the accurate observations and descriptions of a field-working eth- 
nologist by calling them rationalism. Nothing is more rational and 
reasonable (if that means a system of reasoning) than an established 
system of theology. Calvin’s proof that the unbaptised infant must 
inevitably survive in Hell was a logical.proof. But because it was 
logical and nothing but logical, though it was a most interesting 
illustration of the culture of its day and place, it has been put away 
in the limbo or museum of intellectual antiquities. And I prefer to 


1 This Journat, Volume XXVIII, pp. 617-628. 
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say museum rather than limbo because of the cultural significance 
of the premises and the syllogism. 

What I may call the ontological argument, the dialectical ex- 
traction of the on from the logos, found the peace of death in what 
seemed to many of us some twenty years ago the discovery, or the 
broadcasting of it, that logic, to use a now shopworn phrase, ‘‘is a 
non-existential science.’’ It was also called the analysis of the if- 
then relation. Assemble whatever Ifs you want to, and then see 
what they add up to, or whether they add up at all. 

One word that I should like to see discussed is the word ‘‘re- 
ligion,’’ but the discussion is not called for here, because we know 
well enough what kind of imagined and used complex Mr. Lesser 
has in mind. 

I quote from the article to which I am really indebted (the first 
page of it): ‘‘What is religion to you is superstition to me repre- 
sents the undiscriminating attitude toward superstition in its ex- 
treme form.’’ To me this seems to represent the undiscriminating 
attitude toward religion also. The word ‘‘religion’’ is understood 
in the usual sense, or I suppose it is, of faith (probably cultural 
faith) in supernational powers. Can religion be atheistic, naturalis- 
tic, the reverse of supernaturalism? I am in the habit of saying it 
can be. The protestant imagination has learned to regard every 
one’s religion as his or her own affair, and it is well not to forget 
this aspect of the subject. Many of us may know someone who by 
virtue of genuine education, experience, and culture as measured 
to-day, has outgrown both the inherited faith in a supernatural power 
and the metaphysics called allgodism, if we translate the classical 
label into English. But in the case we may happen to know of, 
the transition from theism to naturalism seems to be all-to his ad- 
vantage. He has, let us say, translated theism into naturalism as 
Spinoza did and he has found that a philosophy of empirical nat- 
uralism guides and functions better as human wisdom than its more 
naive antecedent. But in the experience and toil of living the mood 
is the same, the behavior is the same, the living is the same, the world 
of values is the same under different labels. Human ends are the 
same; but knowledge is somehow more efficient in the cultivation of 
them. Such a one, remaining the same personality, both before and 
after his conversion to atheism, is, I hold, no less religious than before 
he outgrew what most of us call religion. On the other hand, some- 
one else, no less a master of education, experience, and culture, and 
who has outgrown the ‘‘religion’’ of his ancestors, is not ‘‘religious’’ 
at all, though he is even more socially codperative than his atheistic 
brother, and though his friends regard him as a saint. What is it 
that makes one of these wise, experienced, and cultivated gentlemen 
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a religious atheist, and what does the other one lack, possibly to his 
advantage, so that he is an irreligious atheist and a ‘‘saint’’? What- 
ever the difference is, it is of intimate psychological character, some- 
thing that the ‘‘spiritual’’ Christian much insists upon. To en- 
large upon this point would however be to forget that what we are 
concerned with is the concept of superstition. 

Atheism can be collective or individualistic ; social-coéperation can 
be promoted by theistic institutions, and by ardent faith in an 
atheistic social philosophy. Perhaps the Soviet government would 
like to build up such a socialized conviction with its dogmas, its 
legal orthodoxy, its holy writ, its group instrumentality functioning 
by virtue of its influence on the collective imagination, its cultural 
efficacy.” 

The sort of definition or concept or point of view that I suggest 
is the functional one. What religion is depends upon what it does. 
It is like a medicine for the group, or for the individual, and we do 
not say that a medicine is true, we ask how it works. It is a bit of 
sociology. The dogma or faith complex can be as far from the 
‘‘facts’’ as any one wishes to say it is, but for the group it is a eul- 
tural institution, based on social psychology and of the greatest 
social value at certain epochs of group life, because, I venture to 
believe, of its efficacy as one factor in social integration. 

This may seem like a resort to a concept instead of to empirical 
description. And I do, I admit, assume that religion, whenever it is 
culturally or socially important, is a functioning institution, and 


2 Definition, so far as I can see just now, is telling what we or some one 
else mean or ought to mean by a word used as the name of a class. I doubt if 
telling who Mr. Coolidge or Mr. Mussolini is or what the Albert Memorial is 
or who Christ was or what the Battle of Hastings was would be called formu- 
lating a definition. Yet functionally it might be very similar. We can define 
a circle, infinity, immortality, a centaur, art, history, and the less we are inter- 
ested in dissecting things that exist and act, the easier it is to define. One can 
describe as accurately as one can, and try to find out whether there is any 
characteristic influence or behavior, any typical value that has been overlooked 
because it is less strikingly conspicuous than some other traits. And description 
is often by intention partial and piecemeal. One often wishes to find out whether 
all specimens of a type, specimens that can be observed, studied, and described, 
show some one mark along with many others. A complete description would 
be beside the point for the purpose in view. Is there or is there not some one 
feature in common between genuine Christian Scientists, John Knox, Savonarola, 
Spinoza, the Mohammedans who make pilgrimage to Mecca, and the cultivated 
Buddhists who substitute their own type of wisdom for belief in the supernat- 
ural, ‘‘sages’’ of medieval China and of modern India, the Pueblo Indians, the 
still primitive natives of Australia, of South America, still uncontaminated 
Esquimaux, natives of the Congo and of New Guinea, and elderly religious eon- 
servatives of Russia, intensely protestant Sweden, and the atheistic bolshevist 
inspired by his social vision? 
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that this is the important thing about it, and helps to explain why it 
plays the réle it does in the cultural and the historical scene. 

But to return to labels: rationalism, as I and many others use 
the word, means logical consistency. Look now at page 619 (this 
JouRNAL, Vol. XXVIII) : ‘‘The truth is that in our culture, rational- 
ism is the dominant mode of thinking. It is a cultural pattern among 
ourselves to ask for reasons and explanations.’’ ‘‘Rationalism’’ is, 
however, in the strict sense, not the habit of accurate observation, it is 
thoroughness in the summation of postulates, and while one culture 
may be more ‘‘rational’’ or ‘‘rationalistic’’ than another, perhaps a 
more striking difference is the difference in premises, postulates, or 
collective ‘‘faith.’’ Because the premises are cultural, inherited, and 
perhaps ‘‘absurd,’’ the folk that possesses them as a dialectically 
consistent complex is not less rational on that account. 

Now I come at last to Mr. Lesser’s concept of superstition, 
which, like all concepts in science of research, has to be tested by its 
usefulness. A superstitition is, according to this definition or use of 
a word, the holding of a belief without any knowledge of its place in 
the setting of interrelated ideas to which it belongs and apart from 
which it can not be understood. Whether the isolated idea is ‘‘true”’ 
or has any empirical justification is irrelevant. This way of putting 
it is a very interesting experiment; perhaps the following will do 
for an illustration. Many of us know that given a right-angled 
triangle, with the sides a, b, and c (a being the hypothenuse), 
a’? = b? + c?. But we have forgotten or never have known the geo- 
metrical demonstration or any other demonstration. The proposi- 
tion in question is thus a superstition. Given the definition and its 
dialectic, I agree that it is. The definition is, even more than mine 
of religion, a logical definition. As an experiment, that is nothing 
against it. A knowledge, however, of the proposition’s locus in 
plane geometry would transform it from the class ‘‘superstition’’ to 
some other class. 

This meaning of the word ‘‘superstition’’ is, as Mr. Lesser has 
pointed out, not the usual meaning. The usual meaning is not a 
‘‘logical’’ one since it is tied to the facts of existence. Mr. Lesser 
might say that the faith of the usual Catholic communicant in the 
mass is superstition, but this faith, in its theological setting, in the 
mind of one who knows this setting is not superstition. 

Is, however, and here I get to the point discussed by Professor 
Kantor, the total dogma-complex which includes the miracle of the 
mass, itself a superstition? I am certainly in the habit of saying so, 
and that, because I regard any supernaturalism whatever, whether 
physical supernaturalism of the physicist or spiritual supernatural- 
ism of the believer in God, gods, goddesses or immortal souls as 
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superstition inherited from a very remote and primitive past. This is 
not a “‘logical’’ concept, but it is an existential one, or it aims to be. 
At the same time, I am very glad to be acquainted with Mr. Lesser’s 
logical concept, the more so as he is at home in field work. 

Now let me say a few words to express my agreement with the 
spirit of Professor Kantor’s too emphatic disagreement with Mr. 
Lesser. To begin with I can not believe that Mr. Lesser ‘‘accepts 
the principle that among primitive people there is not rationality, 
namely, the accordance of belief or practice with fact.’’ Because 
there is much irrationality in the usual sense of the word, I am sure 
Mr. Lesser does not mean there is no ‘‘rationality’’ at all. 

I have said, or tried to, why a logical concept is a dialectical tool 
and perhaps a very useful one. If that is clear, I have shown why 
1 shy away from giving logical emphasis to a word meant to be 
descriptive of empirical data. The word ‘‘superstition’’ is so useful 
in its old meaning, however vague that may be; I rejoice so much 
in denouncing current faiths as superstition, that I find myself in 
general agreement with Professor Kantor in spite of Mr. Lesser’s 
admirable clarity and precision. At the same time, I think the dif- 
ference he has in mind between the isolated and the interrelated 
should be kept in view by using some word chosen or invented to 
mean just that. Mr. Lesser is far better qualified than I am to 
select that word. 

And now, to my surprise, I find myself more in agreement with 
Mr. Lesser than I thought I was. 

Putting myself in his place, I might remark to the writer of the 
earlier part of this paper: ‘‘ You say that the total complex of faith- 
postulates which provides the cultural universe of discourse that 
the doctrine of the mass depends upon is itself superstition?’’ Yes, 
using the word ‘‘superstition’’ in its usual sense, I do. But what 
is it that seems to you to justify the usual sense of the word in this 
instance? Is it not that, in your opinion, we have acquired in the 
course of the last one hundred years—sinece Darwin, Tylor, Rhode, 
and many others—a far more comprehensive field of reference and 
control than our grandparents were acquainted with? Does not this 
larger field of reference, because of the new data it contains, have, 
as a dominant characteristic, new standards, a new type of control, 
which gives it what we call its scientific emphasis, its scientific 
conscience, its type of postulate which, in any honest discussion 
that deserves respect by one burdened with the scientific con- 
science is the final court of appeal? And is not superstition from 
your own point of view, whether a voluntary superstition or 
not, precisely that belief that contradicts the larger and steadily 
increasing field of reference that is our human possession to-day? 
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And does not: this amount to a logical dislocation of what 
you call superstition? And do you not call it superstition because 
of that logical dislocation. If so, it seems to me that your own use 
of the word ‘‘superstition’’ implies a concept of just that logical 
type that Mr. Lesser calls our attention to. And I trust that you 
will feel that your debt to him is larger than it seemed to be when 
you began this string of paragraphs.’’ And I should have to say 
‘*yes’’ to all these questions about whether the concept of super- 
stition as advocated above by me in agreement with Professor 
Kantor, was not, after all, a concept of the logical type. And Pro- 
fessor Kantor might add: ‘‘that is interesting, but like so much that 
is called philosophy, it is without importance.’’ 

There are many more of these lines that I intended to write, and 
I have written them hastily and without much care. I will close 
with a quotation from a distinguished scholar, a humanist of rare 
and sensitive comprehension, to whom my debt is very great, Gilbert 
Murray (in Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 19) : ‘‘I shall not start 
with any definition of religion. Religion, like poetry and most other 
living things, can not be defined. But one may perhaps give some 
description of it or at least some characteristic marks.”’ 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE FINAL SOLUTION OF ZENO’S PARADOX OF THE 
RACE 


HE most widely accepted solutions of Zeno’s Paradox in con- 

temporary philosophy are those of Russell and Bergson. Rus- 
sell points out that Zeno’s premises contain the common-sense con- 
ception of motion as being from one point to the next and so on. 
But space is a mathematical continuum so it has no point next to 
any given one. Therefore motion from one point to another is 
fiction; in reality the motion of a body is simply the fact that at 
different moments it happens to be at different places. According to 
this analysis there would be no difficulty in Achilles’ catching up 
with the tortoise; they meet when they both happen to be at the 
same place at the same time." 

This solution does not satisfy those philosophers who do not 
believe that a mere plurality of points correlated with moments 
ean account for the unity of motion. Their view of the matter is 
expressed by Bergson and, with some additional refinements, by 
Whitehead. Motion has an organic unity which does not allow for 
indefinite divisibility. Zeno divided the path of motion which al- 


1I owe this interpretation of Russell’s analysis to Professor W. P. 
Montague. 
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ready took place, but he was mistaken in his belief that he divided 
motion in the making. From this point of view Achilles’ motion 
is of a different kind, as it were of a different rhythm, than the 
motion of the tortoise, where the rhythms depend on the difference 
between the steps of the racers. It is Zeno’s error that he tries to 
force the step of Achilles into that of the tortoise and both into in- 
definitely small portions of the track. Because of the qualitatively 
different motions a time comes when Achilles simply steps over the 
tortoise. The weakness of this argument is that in asserting the 
incommensurability of two kinds of motion it fails to explain the 
fact that they can be compared. 

There is no doubt that both arguments are convincing in their 
refutations of Zeno and in showing important features of motion, 
but they are inadequate. In order to give a complete scientific 
account of the problem let us apply to it the Theory of Relativity 
which is the science of motion. One must first draw a space-time 
map of the race. Let him symbolize space by a straight line 
(the spatial path of the racers) and time by another straight line 
normal to the first. The curves drawn between these codrdinates 
are called world-lines. Since the world-line of a body at rest is 
parallel to the time-line, the faster a body would move along the 
track of space the greater would be the angle made by its world-line 
with the time-line. It follows that when the world-lines of Achilles 
and of the tortoise representing their respective motions are drawn 
they are bound to intersect, and the ‘‘locus’’ of intersection is where 
Achilles would catch up with the tortoise. By reading off the num- 
bers of the corresponding space and time codrdinates, the place and 
moment of the event would be established. In general, the descrip- 
tion of world-lines in terms of correlated pairs of numbers (one 
giving the measure of space, the other of time) agrees entirely with 
Russell’s analysis of motion. At the same time the fact that the 
world-lines of Achilles and of the tortoise are distinct and timeless 
gives justice to Bergson’s conception of the qualitative difference 
and indivisibility of their motions. 

This solution is conclusive unless the Theory of Relativity is 
wrong. But it should be noticed that in a sense it supports Zeno’s 
contention. For the tortoise would be overtaken in a timeless 
‘*locus’’ which when expressed in terms of separate space and time 
would give a private perspective; according to Zeno an illusion. 


A. USHENKO. 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN. 
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Loa Critique et la Religion chez David Hume. Anvré Leroy. Paris: 

Félix Alcan. 1931. Pp. xvi-+ 376. 

David Hume did not make it easy for any one to accomplish the 
purpose which M. Leroy has in view in this book, that is, to under- 
stand his attitude toward religion. Indeed, it has seemed to many 
who would like to know what that attitude was that Hume delib- 
erately raised a dust so that no one should see too well. For his 
most extended discussion of the arguments concerning the existence 
and nature of God he chose the dialogue form, and on the surface, 
at least, it is as inconclusive as dialogue is likely to be. The skep- 
tical Philo has the better of the argument so far as logic goes, finding 
damaging objections to every proposition brought forward by the 
rationalistic Cleanthes or by Demea, the churchman, who finds faith 
the only escape from the unsatisfactory ways of reason. Yet in the 
last dialogue, Philo confesses that he can not doubt the existence 
of God—for ‘‘to be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of letters, the 
first and most essential step towards being a sound, believing Chris- 
tian.’’ The conclusion of the dialogue only adds to the uncertainty, 
for the narrator comments: ‘‘I cannot but think that Philo’s prin- 
ciples are more probable than Demea’s; but that those of Cleanthes 
approach still nearer to the truth.”’ 

Hume meant, as he said in a letter to a friend, to make Cleanthes 
the hero of the dialogue, but he has done so only by allowing Philo 
to give up his dialectical victory. Was this a mere concession to 
the prevailing religious conventions, or does it have significance as 
a revelation of Hume’s own position? 

M. Leroy discusses the question and presents his solution with a 
subtlety and a modesty suited to the character of the problem. His 
conclusions come as his own impressions following a most careful 
study of all of Hume’s work in its historical setting. He presents 
a detailed exposition of all of Hume’s writings which bear on religion 
with their difficulties clearly faced. As a consequence, his work is 
of the greatest value to those who are interested in the question he 
discusses, even if his conclusion is not accepted in its entirety. In 
this field a demonstrative exposition is not possible, yet the impres- 
sion which Hume’s work makes on a scholar who has given it much 
careful study is in itself of value. 

The analysis of Hume’s work is preceded by a detailed account 
of the influences under which Hume formulated his philosophical 
views. There is a valuable section on the influence of the classical 
and the French writers, an aspect of Hume’s intellectual biography 
which has been too much neglected. The author points out inter- 
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esting parallels between Hume and Cicero and Hume and Bayle. 

Rather surprisingly little mention is made of Malebranche, al- 
though there are most obvious similarities between his treatment of 
causation and that given by Hume. M. Leroy cites Fénelon and 
Sherlock as predecessors of Hume in holding that we have no direct 
experience of necessary connection in the action of the will upon 
the body. Yet Malebranche is even more explicit upon this point. 

A rather long section on the orthodox and the deistic rationalists 
in England is clear and adequate without presenting anything new. 
There are interesting comments on Hume’s relation to both Butler 
and Berkeley. ‘‘Hume s’oppose en effet 4 Butler pour toutes les 
affirmations essentielles, bien qu’il paraisse s’étre inspiré de 1’Ana- 
logie pour poser les problémes”’ (p. 184). 

M. Leroy gives a careful analysis of Hume’s general philo- 
sophical position with a desirable emphasis on the functions of the 
imagination and of habit. He then turns to his basic problem: what 
was Hume’s considered attitude toward religion? He believes that 
the answer is to be found in Hume’s significant and positive con- 
tribution to the solution of philosophic problems, his doctrine of 
conventionalism, which he applied to speculative knowledge, to 
morals, and to religion. 

M. Leroy first states clearly the difficulties of interpretation 
which Hume’s writings on religious subjects present. He points out 
that in each of them there is an impasse, a contradiction between 
the course of the argument and the apparent conclusion. In the 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, the argument leads to a 
positivistic attitude which then seems to be rejected. Philo (whom 
Leroy identifies with Hume) concludes that skeptical reason, which 
he so well represents, can not hold its ground against religious belief 
since the latter not only has some plausible arguments in its favor 
but rests on natural propensity and education as well. He concludes 
that it is a natural sentiment to wish that heaven might vouchsafe to 
dissipate our ignorance by a revelation which would discover God. 

M. Leroy thinks that the conclusion of the essay Of Miracles is 
entirely analogous. Hume attacks the validity of the evidence for 
the miraculous and then seems to abandon the whole point of his 
argument in an appeal to miracle. Leroy rejects two possible inter- 
pretations: that Hume is falling back insincerely on an oratorical 
device to avoid criticisms; and that the works on religion are merely 
clever mosaics without a consistent point of view. 

He turns to the Natural History of Religion and finds there a 
further dilemma, but also the hint of a solution which he believes 
is borne out by Hume’s writings on morals and on human nature. 
The conclusion of the history seems to be that the only choice in 
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matters of religion lies between scepticism and superstition. Yet 
Hume has developed in this work, the conception that the develop- 
ment of religion is due to the action of certain fundamental, per- 
manent principles of the imagination, the same principles which are 
responsible for the formulation of the laws of science. 

This attitude M. Leroy calls conventionalism and finds it to be 
the clue to Hume’s attitude toward the entire religious question. 
When the sceptic approaches religious problems, he finds that ex- 
perience will support either the mechanistic hypothesis or the re- 
ligious one. The first is more satisfying as a rational explanation, 
but the second has the advantage of being more adapted to human 
needs. A miracle might give a decision between the two, but neither 
an external marvel nor a mystie experience could establish itself 
beyond the possibility of doubt. The sceptic is, therefore, incapable 
of deciding between the rival hypotheses. Yet he is not always the 
philosopher; he is often the man. Then anthropomorphic theism 
forces itself upon him because it satisfies both his reason and his 
feeling. Yet he is still mistrustful and reduces his theism to a bare 
formula. At the same time he makes a spontaneous appeal to a 
revelation, an inner experience comparable to the experience which 
lies at the basis of science. This appeal to miracle is an expression 
of natural sentiments and perhaps it is the manifestation of a reality 
inaccessible to intelligence. 


Telle est l’attitude de Hume; ec’est avant tout un fervent de science ex- 
périmentale et il rejette toute explication qui ne se fait pas par les causes et les 
conditions; mais il connait la valeur de cette science expérimentale qui, con- 
stituée par des hommes, n’est qu’une science humaine et n’exprime vraisembla- 
blement pas la réalité objective telle qu’elle est. Par suite, 1’explication 
religieuse anthropomorphique conserve une valeur, non pas sous sa forme 
grossiére, mais sous une forme épurée; il n’est pas sir que la foi nous permette 
d’atteindre par un élan sentimental ]’essence méme de toute réalité et de com- 
munier en Dieu; du moins rien ne lui interdit cette espérance ni les supercheries 
des fanatiques, ni les illusions des enthousiastes: et nous pouvons réver d’une 
expérience mystique qui, en elleméme, n’est pas impossible [p. 369]... . Mais 
qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, le sourire moqueur du sceptique cache une espérance 
qui n’ose s’avouer; la science ne ruine pas toute croyance. Par cette attitude, 
Hume est le précurseur d’un état d’ame trés fréquent de nos jours; ¢’est par 
une anticipation qu’il clot la querelle déiste et c’est pourquoi son réle est im- 
portant dans l’histoire des idées: une nouvelle orientation spirituelle se dessine 
qui plus tard as précisera [p. 370]. 


It is clear that M. Leroy’s solution depends fundamentally upon 
his conception that Hume held the laws of science to be conventions, 
not only in the sense that they are human formulations, but also that 
they fail in some way to describe accurately the character of reality. 
If that was Hume’s view, he might plausibly hold that revelation 
had a place beside science as additional experience. 
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On this point it does not seem to me that M. Leroy has made out 
his case. Conventionalism is clearly expressed in Hume’s treatment 
of morals; it is equally evident in the Natural History of Religion. 
Here the evidence is complete. But in what sense can it be said that 
Hume considered the laws of science to be conventions? He insisted 
certainly that they were a resultant of the operations of the human 
imagination and of human experience. In that sense any human 
formulation must be a human convention, one as truly as another. 
But if we include the idea of inaccuracy as an essential part of the 
conventional, Hume, it seems to me, did not hold that the laws of 
nature were in that class. M. Leroy seems to use first one interpre- 
tation and then the other. 

For instance, he refers (p. 220) to the passage in the Enquiry in 
which Hume, after discussing the origins of belief, concludes: ‘‘ Here 
then, is a kind of pre-established harmony between the course of 
nature and the succession of our ideas; and though the powers and 
forces by which the former is governed, be wholly unknown to us; 
yet our thoughts and conceptions have still, we find, gone on in the 
same train with the works of nature.’’ Surely there is no question 
of inaccuracy here. 

M. Leroy, furthermore, points out that, according to Hume, all 
reasoning, good or bad, is due to the imagination acting according 
to more or less variable principles. He adds ‘‘La valeur de la 
science expérimentale lui vient de sa rigueur et de sa précision, et 
non de ce qu’elle ferait intervenir des facultés supérieures 4 1’imag- 
ination. Raisonner correctement, c’est donner aux objets les rap- 
ports qu’ils ont entre eux dans 1’expérience.’’ 

This seems again to recognize that Hume considered the laws of 
nature to be accurate representation of the course of nature as it 
enters human experience. Any reality more ultimate but not re- 
vealed to human experience was, of course, for Hume’s positivistic 
philosophy, beyond knowledge. 

Yet, if I have understood him rightly, M. Leroy seems in his 
conclusion to turn to another interpretation. He states there that, 
for Hume, science does not express accurately objective reality as it 
is. Two earlier comments refer to the point in such a way as to 
suggest that he means by objective reality not an ultimate lack of 
experience, but the ordinary course of nature. 


Elles [beliefs] ont un fondement objectif; mais sans doute, comme less 
erreurs et les préjugés résultent du jeu des mémes facultés que les lois scien- 
tifiques, devons nous admettre que les unes et les autres, bien qu’en rapport avec 
la réalité, ne la traduisent pas de maniére complétement désintéressée et que, 
pour employer un mot que nous retrouverons et qui me parait traduire avec 
exactitude la pensée de Hume, les unes et les autres sont autant de conventions 
humaines, mais plus ou moins soigneusement établies [pp. 235-236]. 
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If Hume hoped for a revelation which would reveal reality, it 
was not, it seems to me, upon the ground that the laws discovered 
in science were inaccurate in their own realm but that experience 
as it stands is incapable of revealing anything beyond itself. The 
sceptic Hume may have concluded, therefore, with Philo that the 
evidence for design is sufficient to render plausible a belief ‘‘that 
the cause or causes of order in the universe probably bear some re- 
mote analogy to human intelligence’’ and that there is this much 
place for faith in addition to science. He may have found this 
solution satisfying to both his reason and his sentiments. M. Leroy 
has made a good case for such an interpretation which will stand 
without the assumption of conventionalism. 

I find it difficult to take as seriously as does M. Leroy Hume’s 
expressed desire for a revelation, a mystic experience, particularly 
in view of the tone of the essay on miracles, in which one such appeal 
is made. With regard to a difference of impression on so ambiguous 
a point we may accept Hume’s dictum that ‘‘reasonable men may be 
allowed to differ, where no one can be reasonably positive.’’ M. 
Leroy has given an example of the candid and illuminating way in 
which an intricate and confusing matter of interpretation may be 


handled. 


Mary SHaw KuyYpPErs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. CHartEs A. BENNETT. 
Edited, with a preface, by William Ernest Hocking. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1931. Pp. xv + 126. 

This book affords a weleome opportunity for gaining a fuller 
understanding of the thought of Professor Bennett, whose death in 
1930, at the age of forty-four, brought so great a loss to philosophy 
and to the interpretation of religion in this country. The preface 
by Professor Hocking gives a brief account of Professor Bennett’s 
work and pays to him a tribute of personal friendship. The chap- 
ters of the book consist of a series of Lowell Lectures given in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, in the spring of 1930. 

The thesis of the book is that the supernatural is the central 
element in religion and ‘‘that the claim of religion to convey insight 
about the real world may not be denied.’’ The dilemma arises from 
the fact that the supernatural ‘‘eludes rational comprehension,”’ 
while, as the author holds: ‘‘The problems of religion are philosophi- 
eal, and there is no substitute for a philosophy of religion.’’ 

The very nature of this dilemma shows that Professor Bennett 
was not conceiving supernaturalism as it is conceived in the theology 
of the school now dominant in Germany—‘‘ The Dialectical Theology’’ 
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or ‘‘Theology of Crisis.’’ By this latter school Christian faith is set 
in opposition to metaphysics, mysticism, and religion in general. To 
this theology the claim of reason to be the last court of appeal is 
sin. Professor Bennett, it is true, in his chapter on ‘‘Faith’’ re- 
pudiated the assimilation of the faith of religion to the faith of 
science. ‘‘As a matter of fact the faith of science and the faith 
of religion have nothing in common.’’ But his supernaturalism is 
more akin to that of Rudolph Otto, as may be seen from his review 
of Otto’s Idea of the Holy (this Journau, Vol. XXIII, p. 460). In 
the present work he has written: ‘‘The supernatural is a veritable 
factor in experience, and one which the mind can identify and grasp 
without being able to express.’’ The supernatural is really given in 
the religious sense of mystery, which ‘‘is the sense of the unseen 
order supervening upon, shining through, and transfiguring the seen. 
It is this that is here proposed as the central element in religion.’’ 

The most important chapter of the book is the first, which develops 
the author’s idea of the supernatural. It is here shown that the 
Mysterious Power into relation with whom religion enters is not an 
Unknown or Unknowable. The mystery springs, in part, from ‘‘some 
initial sense of wrongness or alienation from the divine.’’ Further, 
the Mysterious Power ‘‘is a being with whom man can in principle 
be reconciled.’’ An ultimate harmony is possible. Bennett speaks 
of ‘‘the ambivalence of the religious mystery. As Otto puts it, the 
numinous is not only daunting but alluring.’’ Again, worship by 
its very nature undertakes to establish communion with God. ‘‘It 
takes two minds to make communion. The mysterious power, if 
it be the power that religion is concerned with, must be conceived 
as personal, at least to this extent, that he can hear his worshipers.’’ 
Finally, Bennett maintained that it is inherent to religion to gen- 
erate devotion. Religion never leaves the springs of conduct wholly 
unaffected. ‘‘I do not think,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that religion either in 
its beginnings or in its later stages has been separable from morals.’’ 

Professor Bennett has supported his doctrine of supernaturalism 
by a critique of the naturalistic treatment of religion from Feuer- 
bach to Ames and Durkheim. He finds Feuerbach’s religious sub- 
jectivism to be a part of a general subjectivism, quoting from the 
latter the following: ‘‘The object of any subject is nothing else than 
the subject’s own nature taken objectively.’’ But if religion must 
substitute Humanity for God as its object of worship, it will die of 
disillusionment; for ‘‘one does not need to be pessimist or cynic 
to feel that man is one of the poorest substitutes for God that in- 
genuity can propose.”’ 

In treating the symbolical theories of religious ideas to which 
naturalism, rejecting the notion that God is the Supreme Existent, 
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resorts, Professor Bennett has coupled Sabatier and Santayana. 
This procedure results from a singular misunderstanding of Sabatier, 
which is possible only when one isolates one side of his teaching 
from the rest. The author cites from Sabatier’s Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion: ‘‘God, the Good, the Beautiful—these are 
not phenomena that may be grasped outside the ego and independ- 
ently of it. God reveals himself only in and by piety.’’ And his 
comment is: ‘‘That seems to me equivalent to saying that God ex- 
ists only when and as he is felt.’’ Thus he finds Sabatier to be 
‘fanother exponent of humanism, another disciple of unqualified 
immanence.’’ But Sabatier begins his section on ‘‘Symbolism’’ by 
saying: ‘‘The object of religion is transcendent; it is not a phenom- 
enon.’’ If God exists only when and as he is felt, then to Sabatier 
he would be only a phenomenon. Moreover, the section on ‘‘Sym- 
bolism’’ is preceded by a section on ‘‘Teleology,’’ in which it is 
maintained that teleology is required for the explanation of the uni- 
verse. Such an explanation is, indeed, religious in its character, but 
it is none the less legitimate and necessary for that. Unquestion- 
ably for Sabatier God is the objective cause of the experiences of 
piety and the ultimate ground for the unity, or the unifying, of the 
causal order and the moral order. 

Santayana’s view that ‘‘what successful religion should really 
pass into is contemplation, ideality, poetry,’’ is much too sophisti- 
cated, according to Bennett. If religion is naive in holding that it 
possesses objective truth concerning unseen reality, then that naiveté 
belongs to the essence of religion. If you would have religion yield 
to you the ideal values that Santayana so appreciates, it will not do 
for you to have read Santayana. 

The sociological way of naturalizing the supernatural is exam- 
ined by the author in the writing of Durkheim. He finds that the 
‘*Society’’ which for Durkheim is the true object of all religious 
symbols is a mystical rather than a scientific entity. He also finds 
that prophets are the growing points of religion and morality, and 
that they are such because they lay hold of a supersocial good. 
‘“When we examine those beliefs upon which religion lives, we find 
that they are not symbolic translations of natural social forces, but 
rather intimations of forces truly cosmic in sweep.’’ As for the 
psychological way of naturalizing the supernatural by making the 
subconscious the source of religious ideas, the author first repudiates 
the spatial imagery which leads us to think of a mental region from 
which impulses or ideas or desires pass into the conscious mind. He 
then brings forward the principle: ‘‘Whenever you get a resolution 
of some mental conflict through the fusion of the conscious and the 
subconscious, that resolution is precipitated by the discovery of an 
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object which is common object for conscious and subconscious alike.”’ 
There is no reason to deny that in religious experience this object 
may be God. 

What are the features of Bennett’s philosophy of religion as they 
were emerging in his latest writing? One of them is his insistence, 
in the spirit of Schleiermacher and Otto, upon the autonomy of re- 
ligion. ‘‘TI reject,’’ he wrote, ‘‘all attempts to hand over religion and 
its problems to anthropology or sociology or psychology, as though 
these sciences, separately or together, could provide us with a suffi- 
cient explanation or interpretation.’’ This autonomy of religion in- 
volves ‘‘Metaphysical Respiration,’’ as the title of the last chapter 
of the present work expresses it. ‘‘The metaphysical pretensions of 
religion are the most important thing about it.’’ Hence, although 
he does not offer a fully formulated theory of religious knowledge in 
this volume, he really gives, as Hocking points out, a theory of in- 
tuition. But in certain respects his thought was more fully ex- 
pressed in his earlier book, A Philosophical Study of Mysticism. 
‘“Wisdom lies not in choosing either mysticism or philosophy but in 
choosing both. Philosophy is the articulation and completion of 
mysticism, but mysticism, in turn, is needed in order to complete by 
correction and supplementation the work of philosophy. And this 
is a perpetual process’? (p. 110). In this ‘‘metabolism of the 
mind’’ one recognizes Hocking’s Principle of Alternation. 

And finally, when the philosophical justification of the meta- 
physical respiration of religion is undertaken, at what sort of 
metaphysics did Bennett believe one would arrive? A hint as to the 
answer can be found in an article published after his death, en- 
titled ‘‘Poetic Imagination and Philosophy’’ (Yale Review, Decem- 
ber, 1930). He was there maintaining that art also constitutes a 
revelation of truth. But while this view implies autonomy for art 
as well as for religion, it also implies ‘‘that we have some way of 
knowing the real nature of things that is not the way of art, science, 
or religion.’’ In short, we can not dispense with ‘‘the conception of 
a systematic unity of reality and of one objective version of it.’’ To 
such a conception we shall be led if we recognize, with respect to art 
and religion, that ‘‘the federal principle must have its hour as well 
as the principle of sovereignty.’’ 

The present volume was to have been supplemented by a second 
part dealing with ‘‘The Metaphysical Problems of Religion,’’ but 
this part exists only in rough draft. But the inevitable incomplete- 
ness of Bennett’s philosophy of religion is largely made up for by its 
rich suggestiveness. He not only upheld by his reasoning, but 
exemplified by his teaching and writing, the value of making intui- 
tion an integral part of philosophy. 


EvuGEeNE W. LyMan. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EpITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


Recent action on the part of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association makes final the decision of the Board 
of Officers of the Association to hold a general meeting in Chicago 
during the early days of September, 1933, for the reception of the 
fourth series of Carus lectures. The History of Science Society has 
been invited to meet with the Association on that occasion, and it is 
hoped that certain sessions may be arranged that would be of interest 
to both societies and that would fit into the larger scientific program 
of the Century of Progress exposition. 

The Carus Lecture Committee is happy to announce that the 
fourth Carus lecturer will be Professor William Pepperell Montague 
of Columbia University. The title of his lectures will probably be 
The Great Visions of Philosophy. 

Epwarp L. ScHaus, 
Chairman, Carus Lecture Committee 





Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed the second incumbent of the William James lectureship at 
Harvard University for the first half of next year. Professor John 
Dewey, Columbia University, was the first lecturer appointed under 
the foundation for psychology provided by the will of Edgar Pierce, 
formerly instructor in psychology at Harvard. 











